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COPY of Report upon the Affairs and Past Management of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, drawn up by Mr. Norman Macleod ; and, Corres- 
pondence that has taken place betweeu the Department of Science and Art, 
the Irish Government, and the President or Secretary of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, relative to said Report. 



Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
Sir, London, W., 23 January 1858. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion to transmit to you a report, by an officer of this department, on the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and to beg that you will be good enough to lay it before his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

1 am to state, for his Excellency’s information, that the inquiry into this insti- 
tution was made in compliance with the prayer of a petition from the President 
and other members of the Academy, presented to Parliament on the 8th June 
1857, of which a printed copy is herewith sent, and I am to request that his 
Excellency will be pleased to return the report to their Lordships, with any 
observations he may wish to make, before it is forwarded to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury for their decision, respecting the grant to be 
recommended to Parliament. 

I am, 8cc. 

Colonel Larcom, &c. &.c. &c., (signed) Henry Cole, 

Dublin Castle. Secretary. 



II. Cole, Esq., to 
Colonel Larcom, 
23 Jan. 1858. 




REPORT on the Royal Hibernian Academy. 



To the Right Honourable the Earl of Granville, President of the Council, 
&c. &c. &c. 



My Lord. 

Having completed the inquiry with which you were pleased to charge me, I 
beg to lay before you a short account of the Royal Hibernian Academy, with 
some observations on the different points to which my attention has been directed 
in regard to that institution. 

About the year 1765 there was a society of artists in Dublin holding exhibitions, 
and the Irish Parliament voted it a grant of 500 l. per annum. After an existence 
of 17 or 18 years this society became extinct ; but another, called the Hibernian 
Society of Artists, was afterward formed, and held exhibitions, I believe with some 
success, up to 1823. Out of this grew, in that year, the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, taking in many respects the Royal Academy of London for its model. 
A charter of incorporation was granted in its favour, and the Academy became 
“ An association of artists for the promotion of the fine arts in Ireland by means 
of schools for drawing and painting. Lectures and Exhibitions.” 

The members were to be painters, sculptors, architects, or engravers. They 
were to consist of 14 academicians, and 10 associates, besides honorary members, 
both professional and non-professional. They were to elect their own president, 
secretary, treasurer and council, and had the usual powers to frame bye-laws for 
their self-government. At first the academy was without a home, but in the year 
1826 the munificence of one of its members placed a house at its disposal. Mr. 
Francis Johnston, then the president of the institution and an architect, presented 
to the academy on a lease of lives renewable for ever, but with reversion to his 
family on failure of certain conditions ; premises in Lower Abbey-street, now a 
central position in Dublin, suitable for their objects ; and the first exhibition of 
pictures, &c., was held there in the same year. Subsequently (namely in 1830), 
Mrs. Johnston, after her husband’s death, leased to the academy on similar terms, a 
2 94- a 2 contiguous 
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Report by contiguous building for a sculpture gallery. These two buildings form, what is 

Mr. N. Macleod, ca ]} e( \ t] ie Academy House. They contain three good exhibition rooms, with a 
J 9 Dec - 18 57- wa n S p ace for between four and five hundred pictures, a good council room, some 
small rooms on the second floor, which have been in the occupation of a keeper ; 
and some in the basement, where a porter and his wife reside; the whole 
property being valued at between 6,000 1. and 7,000 /. Having thus ob- 

tained suitable premises, at the nominal rent of 10 s. per annum ; the 
Academy proceeded to carry out the objects of its formation. Schools for 
the study of the life model and the antique were established, and visitors were 
selected to attend them. Eight professors were appointed, either from the 14 
academicians or from their honorary members, to give lectures on mathe- 
matics, perspective, history, antiquities, architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
anatomy. Valuable donations of books, casts, and pictures were made from time 
to time by the Lord Lieutenant, by members, and by other persons ; and an exhi- 
bition was held in each year. The annual expenses at this period were not very 
considerable, for all the officers of the Academy gave their services gratuitously. 
The visitors attended the schools, and the professors delivered, occasional lectures, 
without, remuneration ; while the exhibitions, though not realizing much profit, 
seem to have been fairly successful. The fine arts, however, appear to have 
received but slender encouragement from the public, and the funds of the Academy 
derived solely from the proceeds of the exhibitions became so low, that in April 
1832 a memorial was addressed to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, soliciting 
his aid to procure a Parliamentary grant of 300 l. per annum. The result of this 
application, forwarded by the Lord Lieutenant to the Treasury, was, that a grant 
of 300 l. was allowed, which the Academy has enjoyed ever since. It is voted 
annually by Parliament, upon an estimate prepared at a general meeting of the 
members, and accompanied by a report ; and the accounts are audited in London 
by the Commissioners of Audit. For some years after the period of the grant in 
1832, the Academy appears fairly to have fulfilled its duties to the public. The 
schools were kept open for about 30 weeks in each year, and except in 1839 an 
exhibition was held annually. These exhibitions indeed for several years, scarcely 
paid their expenses ; but in 1841 an improvement took place in this respect. An 
Art Union had been established in Ireland under very favourable circumstances. 
It flourished for seven years, and during this whole period the Academy flourished 
also. The number of purchases made by the Art Union gave an encouragement 
to artists, and the collections aided by contributions of pictures from England and 
Scotland proving attractive, an average profit for the seven years of about 175 7 
per annum, was realized to the funds of the Academy, not perhaps a very great 
sum, but still a considerable improvement on previous results. The increased 
funds however, thus placed at the disposal of the Academy were not suffered to 
accumulate, for in the first year of the success it was resolved to pay salaries to 
the officers and allowances to the visitors, and although these payments were small, 
they were somewhat numerous, and nearly, if not quite, absorbed the profit. The 
secretary had received a salary of 30 /. from the period of the Government grant ; 
it was now raised to 50/. ; 30 l. was allotted to the treasurer; 22 Z. and free lodging 
(valued at 28 l.) to the keeper ; and 20 1. to the librarian. The visitors were 
allowed 5s. for every attendance at the living model school in the evening ; and 
there were payments for services in connexion with the exhibition. But this ad- 
vance in salaries did not pass unnoticed by the Treasury, attention being called to 
it by the Commissioners of Audit ; an explanation was requested, and after some 
correspondence, the Academy admitted that in paying salaries to officers without 
previous sanction, it had acted in contravention of instructions received some time 
before. 

The payments, however, were not disallowed, as appears from the following 
extract from the Treasury Minute : 

“ My Lords are nevertheless unwilling to direct the Commissioners of Audit to 
disallow the charges for increased salaries and additional salaries noticed by them 
in the accounts now before them, although they have been granted by the directors 
of the institution without their Lordships’ sanction, and in contravention-to their 
orders, provided it should appear that the consequent increase of the estimates has 
been met by the independent income of the institution.” 

As the profits from the annual exhibition continued for several years sufficiently 
great to cover these payments, nothing more was said, and the salaries were paid 

for 
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for some years -without hinderance or objection. At length, however, the Art Union 
was dissolved, the disastrous famine of 1847, followed by great and general distress, 
dried up the springs of support, and the prosperity of the Academy was at an end. 

The members appear to have quite forgotten the reservation in the Treasury 
Minute respecting the payment of salaries and allowances out of independent 
income, or trusting perhaps to future improvement, which might indeed have 
occurred at any time, they continued the payment of the salaries and allowances 
-too long after the annual exhibition had not only ceased to yield a profit, but 
involved a loss. Thus the Academy got into debt, and year after year the debt- 
increased. The allowances to visitors were reduced to 3 s., and then altogether 
•stopped. The schools necessarily suffered; finally, however, at the end of 1853, 
it was resolved to suspend the payment of salaries also, and none have been paid 
since the 31st of December in that year. 

From 1853 to the present time, the Academy has had many pecuniary diffi- 
culties to contend with ; for having no source of income but the Parliamentary 
grant and the exhibition, the latter being unprofitable, the institution has been 
scarcely able to defray the most necessary expenses, and cannot be said to have 
fulfilled satisfactorily either for itself or the public, the objects it was established 
to promote. The academy-house was much neglected during all this period ; the 
living model school was rarely open, and the antique school could scarcely be 
■said to exist at all. 

Some endeavour was at last made to effect an improvement. In 1853 there 
was no exhibition, but exertions were used, to open one in the following year, and 
with a certain success, for the receipts, by a small sum, exceeded the expenses ; 
•efforts were also made to arrange for payment of the Academy’s debts, not satis- 
factorily indeed, for this could only be done by neglecting the schools, the repairs, 
and other useful services, but still with a good result, for the outstanding claims 
were considerably reduced. 

There seemed to be a dawning hope of better days, when the institution should 
•be out of debt, and free to exert itself with effect; unfortunately, however, 
differences of opinion which had for some time prevailed among the members, 
began to increase. The Academy separated into two parties, each of which, the 
one by lapse, the other by election, claimed to have the real president, secretary, 
and treasurer. An appeal having been made on the subject to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, the legal points were submitted to the Solicitor-general, and it 
was at length agreed that the president and officers chosen on the 18th October 
1855, should be recognized as continuing to hold office till the 18th October 1857, 
when a new election should be held ; this point therefore was settled, but other 
-differences arose. An attempt was made by one party to enforce the operation of 
a bye-law to the exclusion of a member belonging to the other side ; that party 
however having a majority, and there being no veto on the part of the Crown, as 
in England, a resolution was passed on the 5th April 1857, expelling an opposing 
member on account of “ conduct which rendered him obnoxious to the body.” 
The public were from time to time, by letters in papers, invited to judge between 
the disputants ; and finally a petition, signed by the acknowledged president, but 
repudiated by the other members of the Academy, was sent to Parliament, praying 
for an inquiry. 

It will, I trust, be considered unnecessary for me, and I do not see that it could 
serve any good purpose to give, in this report, an opinion on the questions of 
personal difference that have been raised in the course of these discussions. It 
appears sufficient that I should point out how. prejudicially they were calculated to 
affect the Academy itself. 

The non-attendance of members prevented all business being transacted. No 
exhibition of pictures could be held in the spring of 1857, because there was no 
• co-operative action among the members, and the life model school was closed for 
a lengthened period from the same cause. This disorganized state of things may 
be said to have continued to the period of my visit, for although a majority of the 
-members assembled on the proper day; viz. the 17th October 1857 (the 18th 
being Sunday), and elected their officers for the ensuing year ; the books, keys and 
seals were withheld from them, remaining at the private residence of the former 
secretary, who detained them with the view, I believe, of giving them up to me, 
which he did. I may also mention, in concluding this part of the report, that the 
schools had been re-opened when I arrived in Dublin, and that the Academy itself 
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lteport by was again in active operation' though with only 13 members, for the member 

Mr N. Macleod, who had been expelled was not restored. Another has been, I believe, elected 
19 Dec. 1857 .. since. 

I beg now to offer the following observations : 

The present state of the Royal Hibernian Academy, as described in the pre- 
ceding short outline, will not give a very favourable opinion of the estimation in 
which high art is held in Ireland, or of the encouragement it receives. 

The Royal Academy in London occupies, as is well known, a high position, and 
exercises a most important influence in the country. 

The Royal Scottish Academy also has made a satisfactory progress during the 
31 years that have elapsed since it was incorporated. Of the three institutions, 
the Hibernian Academy alone has failed as yet to make a fair and steady progress 
towards the attainment of the objects for which it was established. 

I propose to endeavour, as briefly as possible, to discover the causes of this 
failure. They cannot be found in the Irish character, which being highly imagi- 
native, would seem to dispose the people in a peculiar manner to a love of the 
fine arts ; and it is not reasonable to suppose that there do not exist the elements 
of success for such an institution in Ireland. 

The Academy has possessed from an early period suitable premises, rent free, and 
valuable collections. In these respects it has been on an equal footing with both 
the other academies. Its present depressed condition may, however, Lhope, be 
traced to other and removable causes. 

One of the principal reasons why the institution has not exercised its proper 
influence seems to be that its constitution is too narrow. The London Academy 
has 40 academicians ; the Scottish Academy 30 ; but the charter of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy has restricted the number to 14. This appears to me too 
contracted a limit, for many reasons. 

1 . The quorum at general assembly as fixed by the charter being nine ; incon- 
venience necessarily, arises if all or nearly all the members do not reside in Dublin, 
and yet, as a national institution it should, I think, include the great artists Ireland 
has produced, whether they reside at Cork, Belfast or even in London. 

2. The smallness of the number is apt to throw the management into few hands ; 
to render it exclusive, for membership being for life, some may be physically 
unable to attend with regularity, and it would be easy for a party in such a body 
to give effect to private pique, and shut the doors of the Academy against the men 
who, perhaps, in the judgment of the public, best merit admission. 

3. It cannot also fail to prejudice an institution in the public eye, when the 
number of officers exceeds the number of persons to hold them, as is shown in the 
annexed list, although several of these offices may, without impropriety, be held 
together: the repetition of the same names year after year gives a contracted 
appearance, which in such an institution it is desirable to avoid. 

List alluded to above. 

Royal Hibernian Academy.— The annual stated meeting of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy was held at the Academy-house on Saturday the 19th of October 1857,. 
at 11 o’clock. The following officers for 1857 were duly elected : — 



President - - - 


- George Petrie, Esq., il. 


Secretary - 


- Bernard Mulrenin, Esq. 


Treasurer - 


- G. F. Mulvaney, Esq. 


Keeper - 


- M. Kendrick, Esq. 


Librarian - 


- Thomas Bridgeford, Esq. 


Auditors - - - 


- B. Mulrenin, Esq. 


Ditto - - - - 


- J. M. Kendrick, Esq. 


Trustees - 


- George Petrie, Esq. 


Ditto - 


- C. Smith, Esq. 


Ditto - 


- B. Mulrenin, Esq. 


Council - 


- C. Smith, Esq. 


Ditto - 


- J. S. Mulvaney, Esq. 


Ditto - 


- J. Kirk, Esq. 


Ditto - 


- B. Mulrenin, Esq. 



Yisitors- 
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Visitors - - - 

Ditto - 
Ditto - - 

Ditto - 

House Committee - 
Ditto 
Ditto 



- C. Smith, Esq. 

- Mathew Kendrick. 

- Wm. Brocas, Esq. 

- Thos. Bridgeford, Esq. 

- J. S. Mulvaney, Esq. 

- M. Kendrick. 

- 13. Mulrenin. 



Report by 
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ig Dec. 1857. 



(signed) B. Mulrenin, r. h. a. 

Secretary. 

4. But the main reason for enlarging the Academy appears to be, that it ought 
to enlist heartily in its cause all the highest artistic ability of the country, and to 
cover the walls of the exhibition rooms with good pictures. The Academy if it 
were properly constituted, and influenced art as it ought to do, should contain the 
names of all the best Irish painters, sculptors, architects and engravers wherever 
they reside, with a sufficient number at Dublin to form the council, and to con- 
duct all necessary business. 

To accomplish this in a satisfactory manner, and without detracting from the 
character of the Academy, I think the number of the academicians should not be 
less than 24, a large proportion of whom should reside in Ireland. As respects 
the associates, the present number of 10 is probably sufficient. 

I think also, not only to avoid the exclusive element, but even the appearance 
of it, yet without injury, but rather with advantage to the dignity and position in 
public estimation of the institution, that it might be well if the election of 
members did not rest so entirely with the academicians as under the present 
charter. 1 should suggest to fill a vacancy among the associates, that a majority 
of all the contributors to the previous exhibition should have the privilege of 
naming three artists, one of whom the academicians should be bound to elect. 

For a vacancy in their own body, I would propose that the election should rest 
with themselves ; but that his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant should have the 
power of veto, as Her Majesty has in England. 

The president and secretary should belong ex officio to a council of eight 
members, five to be a quorum, but without the power of voting. 

With respect to officers, I think the elections should be annual, as at present ; 
.but that no member be eligible to hold the office of president for more than six 
years. 

Academicians have not hitherto been required to present a work of their own 
to the Academy on their election. There should be a rule, I think, in future to 
this effect ; arid that these works should be publicly exhibited. 

I also recommend that the bye-laws of the Academy should be carefully revised, 
and that every proposed change should be at all times .subject to the approval of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant ; these bye-laws, when adopted, should be 
strictly observed. _ 

It would be advisable to take the opportunity of an alteration being made in 
the charter to render clear and intelligible all these passages which were the 
cause of recent misunderstanding, and which gave occasion to the Solicitor- 
general to state that “ the charter of 1823 is a very inaccurate composition, and 
that it is extremely difficult to form a clear opinion on its construction.” 

Whiie on this subject,' it will be proper also to mention that being led to 
fear an alteration in the charter might vitiate tlxe lease of the Academy-house, my 
doubts on the subject were happily dispelled, by finding from a member of Mr. 
Johnston’s family, that the liberality of the father has descended to tlrn present 
representative of the family, who is prepared by granting a new. lease, if neces- 
sary, to facilitate any arrangement that may have for its object the accomplish- 
ment of the original donor’s wishes. 

An alteration of the charter as above suggested will, I think, be. considered to 
remove in some degree the existing impediments to free action, and will be 
found to aid in the extension of the Academy’s influence. 

There have been, however, other causes at work, which the simple re-construc- 
tion of the body will not wholly remove, though it may partially do so. If the 
question be asked— why art in Ireland is at so low an ebb ; why the Academy is 
held in so little estimation ; and why its exhibitions are so unremunerative ? the 
answer invariably is, that the Irish public has not yet learnt to appreciate high 
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Report by art; that there is no disposition to encourage merit by purchasing paintings and 

Mr. N. Macleod, sculpture ; that an Art Union which had been established with this object, failed 
19 Dec. 1 57 . after some years’ existence, and that many of the most talented artists, finding 
little support in Ireland, have gone to reside in London. 

These are unquestionably good and valid reasons for a portion of past failure, 
and to a certain extent they give ground for grave reflection as respects the 
Academy’s future success. So long as London holds out greater encouragements, 
men of superior genius will always be attracted there, and they will be thus in a 
measure lost to the Academy of their own country. 

There does not however, appear even in this circumstance any real ground for 
serious misgiving ; the public taste has improved in other countries, and may im- 
prove in Ireland ; the social and financial condition of the people is greatly better 
than it has been. The wealthier classes may learn to appreciate the works of 
native artists, and encourage them sufficiently to keep them at home. 

Intlie meantime, I trust that by the arrangement I have suggested, those who 
have already quitted Ireland will not be wholly lost to it. The increase proposed 
in the number of academicians will admit of a few absentees, who will doubtless 
continue to take some interest in a national institution. 

The formation of an Art Union appears to me a most important step towards the 
general object, offering as it does the incentive to exertion aud opportunities for 
the dissemination of art knowledge among the general public. I have been led 
to believe that an Art Union, taking for a model the most successful in the kingdom, 
would be well supported, and I trust one will be speedily established. It may be 
hoped by such measures, that the Academy will in a short time become really 
prosperous. 

But other reasons for the failure of the Academy, have been pointed out in 
connexion with the annual exhibitions. I have before me a statement of receipts 
and expenses since the year 1832 ; and from this I find that on the 20 exhibitions 
held since then, there has only been an average annual profit of about 50 /. 

This want of success, for so it must be considered, has been ascribed to several 
causes. 

1. The day of opening has never been fixed, but has varied each year according 
to circumstances; on one occasion it was opened in the autumn. 

2. Some of the members did not always exhibit, though required under a bye- 
law to send three works each, and thus some difficulty often arose in getting 
sufficient pictures. 

3. The hanging committee frequently give dissatisfaction to the general body 
of exhibitors outside the Academy. 

4. There was much uncertainty in the rate of charge for admission. 

The first three objections may be easily remedied. 

To name a certain day for opening has always been found advantageous in 
England, and I believe would be equally so in Dublin. 

The extension of the Academy, and the enforcement of the bye laws, will 
probably influence favourably the number and quality of works sent for exhibition,, 
while to silence the complaints of exhibitors, I think the hanging committee- 
might be comprised of one academician, one associate, and one exhibitor chosen 
to represent the artists outside the Academy, who exhibited the previous year. 

The fourth point which is supposed to have affected the success of the 
exhibition, viz., the rate of charge for admission, has been the subject of much 
discussion and difference of opinion, and requires to be referred to at greater 
length. For the first nine exhibitions, the charge was invariably 1 s. as in Eng- 
land, and the catalogue was sold at 6 d. At the tenth exhibition it was thought 
desirable to try a new plan, and to admit the public after a time at a reduced 
charge, reducing also the price of the catalogue. 

Accordingly, in 1845, the exhibition was kept open for 62 days at the usual- 
charge of 1 s., and the charge was then reduced to 1 d. for nine days more, the 
catalogue being sold at 4 d. The same course was pursued for ten exhibitions 
consecutively, with a variation only in the number of 1 d. days, which were 
increased gradually, till at last they amounted to 59. In the first year the results 
were satisfactory, for the attendance at 1 s. was about the same it had usually- 
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to 34,039. iq Dec i8<;" 

The following year, however, while the admissions at 1 d. did not increase, but J ‘ 

rather the reverse, those at 1 s. diminished considerably; and this went on through 
every year of the experiment, until at last the visitors at 1 s. dwindled down from 
6,269 in 1845, to 624 in 1854 ; while the 2 s. 6 d. season tickets fell gradually 
from 876 in 1845, to 94 in 1854. The catalogues sold being also fewer, so that 
it became evident that many of those who had formerly paid the higher sum, 
preferred to wait till the price of admission should be reduced, and even then the 
] cl. admissions were fewer, being in 1854 only 28,440. These results would 
appear to show that the measure was a failure, and so it was considered by some. 

But its advocates maintained that the falling off in the attendance at 1 s. was 
owino- to the famine, and other causes beyond their control ; while, without the 
1 d. admissions, the result in a pecuniary view, they think, would have been still 
more unsatisfactory. 

In 1856, however, on the opening of the last exhibition, the anti-penny party 
being in the ascendant, the Academy resolved to return to the original plan of 
charging 1 s. during the whole period of its being open. The number of visitors 
at this charge was 2,079, and that of 2 s. 6 d. season tickets, 297. 

This, though a very poor attendance, was an improvement on the previous 
exhibition, and it is said that it would possibly have been greater, had not 
numbers waited in expectation of a reduction, though assured to the contrary. 



I am unwilling to offer any very decided opinion on a doubtful question of this 
kind, which might be successfully resolved differently in different towns. I may, 
however, offer a few suggestions: 

1. A fixed permanent charge for admission would seem to afford the best 
chance of large receipts, because it would prevent the expectation of subsequent 
reduction. 

2. It would appear to be desirable to facilitate as much as possible the admis- 
sion of the poorer classes, and I believe the promoters of the reduced admission 
fee have had this object in view. 

The Academy, however, will be considered fairly enough entitled to regard the 
exhibition rather as a source of income than 'as a means of educating the people, 
and the question in that view would be, what charge will bring the most money. 

3. The way, perhaps, to discover the most paying charge would be to try dif- 
ferent plans, but the uncertainty of such a course, might probably produce an 
unfavourable effect with the public. 

I am disposed, therefore to recommend, that whatever charge is once adopted 
should be adhered to. and taking into consideration all the circumstances, I incline 
to the opinion, that if the exhibition can be made sufficiently attractive, the uni- 
form charge of 1 s. coupled with 2 s. 6 d. season tickets, would be the best and 
most productive. 

I would also suggest, and I think it might have a favourable effect in many 
ways, if to each visitor on entering, a card were given, the bearer of which should 
be admitted free in the last week of the exhibition. 

I have hitherto purposely avoided alluding in these remarks to the grant of public 
money, which the Academy has enjoyed for the last 25 years, as it does not 
appear essential either to the existence or prosperity of the institution, and falls 
rather to be considered in connexion with its schools, on which I propose presently 
to offer a few observations. It will, I think, be readily admitted that it is objec- 
tionable in principle to give the expenditure of public money to a society not 
directly responsible to Government, and as respects this particular grant, I believe 
it was from the first intended to be exceptional and temporary. 

The object of Parliament in voting 300 l. per annum to the Academy, evi- 
dently was to give such moderate assistance as might be necessary to establish 
it firmly, and then to let it stand alone by withdrawing the grant. The tenor 
of the original application was to this effect, and in a Minute of the Treasury, 
dated 3 November 1843, I find the following passage: “ But as constant annual 
addition to the estimate of the sum required for the payment of salaries must 
necessarily, even in the supposition of an improved state of the independent funds 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, have the effect of continuing the grant of Par- 
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Report by liament at tlie same amount beyond the time when it might have been otherwise 

Mr. N. Macleod, reduced, my Lords are of opinion that it will be proper to revise the whole of 
19 Dec. 1857. th e estimate for this institution for the next year, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some deduction cannot be made in the sum to be granted by Parliament 
in aid of the independent funds of the institution. My Lords, therefore, request 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to cause inquiry to be made and to favour 
them with his opinion as to the amount of deduction which may be made in the 
vote.” 

It was therefore expected the Academy would by degrees arrive at independence. 
But grants once given are not easily withdrawn or reduced, and in this instance, 
the aim has rather been to obtain an increased grant than to diminish the original 
sum. That the grant can be considered to have exercised an unfavourable in- 
fluence on the Academy, it would perhaps be too much to say, and it would 
certainly be incorrect to state that the money has been expended without ad- 
vantage. It may, however, be fairly inferred, from the comparative success of 
similar institutions unsupported by grants, that the grant may in this case have had 
the prejudicial effect of relaxing exertion. 

The members do not appear to have wished or expected to render the Academy 
independent, but rather to have regarded the grant as a permanent portion of the 
available funds ; for when in 1841 the exhibition receipts improved, they at once 
adopted the system of salaries and allowances to which 1 have already referred, 
and which left no balance for a less prosperous time. 

In reviewing therefore, the history of the institution on the points of costs and 
result, I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that the Royal Hibernian Academy 
has formed no exception to the general rule, that it is inexpedient to entrust the 
expenditure of public money to any body of men without direct responsibility and 
immediate Government control. 

I have observed above, that the grant ought to be considered in particular 
connexion with the Academy’s schools. My meaning in this is, that if it were 
thought desirable not to keep up the schools, I think the annual exhibition, 1 if 
ably managed, ought to meet all the other expenses, as in London and Edinburgh, 
and probably yield a surplus. The average receipts from the 20 exhibitions held 
by the Academy, have amounted to 360/. per annum, the expenses to 310/. As 
already stated therefore, the average profit has been about 50 /. a year. Besides 
what has been charged specially against the exhibition, in the 310 /. mentioned 
above, the regular and necessary expenses of the building, without the school 
expenses, may be estimated nearly as follows : — 



Rent, taxes and insurance 


- 


_ 


- £.16 


Annual repair of building 


- ■ 


- 


30 


Coals and gas, say - 


- 


- 


20 


Wages, &c. of porter 


- 




- £.38 


Housemaid - - - 




• 


20 

58 



'Total - - - £.124 



Assuming that the schools were for the present to be discontinued, the Academy 
would probably have no difficulty under able management, in realizing a sufficient 
profit by means of its exhibitions, to preserve its premises and pay all its expenses. 
An additional receipt of 74/. per annum during the 20 exhibitions, would have 
sufficed for this. 

I have now to consider whether the schools of the Academy should be main- 
tained at the public expense ; if so, what amount of Parliamentary grant will be 
required for the purpose ; and if not, whether the instruction they afford can be 
otherwise provided. 

\V ith respect to the first question, namely, the maintenance of the schools, it 
will not be disputed that the promotion of the study of the antique, life, and colour 
form the proper and legitimate function of an academy for the encouragement 
of the arts, and as a grant of public money has been made during the last 25 
years to support these schools, it may perhaps be considered impolitic and inex- 
pedient now to withdraw an aid without which it would under the present 
circumstances be impossible for the Academy to continue the instruction it 
affords. 

In 
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In case your Lordship should take this view, it may be well to mention here 
some general suggestions on the future management, of: the schools, which it would 
be necessary to place in a far more efficient state than they hitherto have been, 
leaving details to be supplied afterwards if required. I should propose that 
the life model school should be open every evening, or at the least five 
evenings per week throughout the year, except during the exhibition, when 
it must of necessity be closed. Also, that students should be admitted every 
morning and evening to study the antique, and that a school of painting should 
be established. 

I think visitors should attend the evening school to pose the model and super- 
intend the class ; and that they should also attend the morning school twice or 
three times a week. Hitherto, any persons have been gladly admitted as students 
to swell the numbers, whether sufficiently advanced or not to gain by drawing 
from the life. I think none should in future be admitted but those whose works 
had been previously examined and approved by the Council. I think also, that 
the visitors should receive a reasonable remuneration for the services they perform. 
Fees should be charged to students similar in amount to those paid at the Royal 
Dublin Society’s school. There should be free scholarships and other rewards for 
meritorious study ; and an inspector should each year examine the progress of the 
students, and report thereon to the Government. The library also should be 
really, not nominally, open to the students, lectures should be given, and it would 
be expedient to add to the collections of casts and books. 

The secretary, treasurer, keeper and librarian, are now performing their duties 
gratuitously ; but the officers of the institution cannot be expected to render the 
increased, services that would thus be thrown upon them without receiving an 
adequate remuneration. All these expenses would be properly defrayed out of 
the grant ; and if the schools are to be maintained, the question of amount must 
be considered. 

I am aware that his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has from time to time 
recommended that the present grant of 300 l. should be increased to 500 l. ; and 
if the Academy’s schools are to be made thoroughly effective, I concur in the 
view that the amount hitherto voted is insufficient, and that it ought to be 
increased. 

There is, however, an important consideration bearing on the maintenance of 
the schools ; I mean the probable number of students. 

In the Royal Hibernian Academy’s reports of the last ten years, the average 
daily attendance in the school' of the antique is given at about four, and that in 
the school of the living model, at about eight; but on inquiry, I found that these 
numbers convey an erroneous impression of the attendance. I was informed that 
the book in which students entered their names had not been kept with any degree 
of accuracy. I was also informed that any person who liked to present himself 
was admitted, so that many came to draw who were not advanced enough to derive 
any advantage from the exercise. I believe, therefore, I am quite justified in 
stating that the average attendance of really qualified students, such as a master 
would have admitted, has never, in the living model class, exceeded four in any one 
year. In the antique, I cannot put the average number above two, and this 
although no charge has ever been made for admission. 

These numbers, indeed, may not be considered fairly to represent the students 
who might take advantage of the schools if they were put on a better footing. I 
am not, however, led to think, from the inquiries I was enabled to make, that the 
numbers would ever be likely on an average of the year to exceed six or seven 
students in the evening, and four or rive in the morning. 

If this estimate is correct, it would follow that the cost of the schools, if 
increased to 500/. per annum, would be out of proportion to. their use, and I think 
it shoidd be a question for careful consideration, whether after so unsuccessful a 
previous result, the Academy should undertake more than it is likely to accomplish 
well, and whether it should not rather for the present discontinue its schools, and 
satisfy itself with perfecting its annual exhibition. 

In offering this suggestion, I should not, of course, propose to deprive the public 
of proper opportunities for study. The advantage's derived by students from the 
facilities afforded by the Royal Academy of London are very great indeed ; these 
advantages, however, are not paid for by public money, but are provided out of the 
Academy’s own funds. The Royal Scottish Academy has no schools paid for by 
itself, the only antique, life, and colour classes in Edinburgh being at the School of 
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Colonel Larcom to 
H.Cole, Esq., c. b., 
3 Feb. 1858. 



Design, under the Board of Trustees for Manufacturers, instituted in 1727. 
Dublin, therefore, in possessing as it does now the school of art under the Royal 
Dublin Society, and the schools of the Royal Hibernian Academy, has had two 
institutions with a similar object, both aided by public grants, while London and 
Edinburgh have only one each. It will scarcely be considered from what has been 
stated in this report, that the demand for instruction in drawing and painting is in 
Dublin sufficiently great to justify two separate establishments ; and 1 am disposed- 
to think that the classes conducted by the Royal Dublin Society, if they do not 
already accomplish all that is required, might easily be made to do so, and that 
they would then offer advantages even greater than those which the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy can afford. 

I have already pointed out that the Academy cannot be so good a medium for 
the expenditure of public money as an institution more immediately responsible to 
Government. But in other respects also, the Royal Dublin Society would appear 
to possess advantages in which the Academy is deficient ; one of these is, that the 
Academy schools must be closed at the particular time during which the rooms are 
wanted for the exhibition, whether that time is suitable for the students or not. 
I think also the instruction afforded by visitors who have their own professional 
pursuits and engagements, and can only attend in turn, is not calculated to benefit 
a student so much as regular instruction from a qualified teacher. There may be 
a difficulty also in establishing the system of paying fees in an institution where 
study has been hitherto gratis : for these and other reasons, it would seem that 
the schools of the antique, life, and colours might be made more . beneficial and 
useful when united under the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, where they 
are carefully and specially attended to, and enjoy a system of free scholarships, 
prizes and examinations, than if divided between the two institutions, both having 
public money, but without unity of action or mutual understanding. 

I have only to add, that if it should be determined to discontinue the schools, 
and to withdraw the grant by which they have been supported, the present is not 
an unfavourable time, as the institution is nearly, if not quite out of debt. The 
Academy-house, however, wants a repair, which will cost about 280/., and if the 
Academy is deprived of the money aid it has hitherto enjoyed, it would be necessary 
that the premises should receive a thorough repair at the public expense. 

19 December 1857. (signed) Macleod of Macleod. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 3 February 1 858. 

In reply to your letter of the 23d ultimo, transmitting report (herewith returned) 
on the Royal Hibernian Academy for the observations of the Lord Lieutenant, I 
am directed by his Excellency to state, for the information of the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, that it is very satisfactory to his 
Excellency that the inquiry has been had ; trusting that that inquiry, and the 
very able report of the conclusions to which Mr. Macleod has been led may be 
productive of good effects in the future working of the Academy. 

In the recommendation that the number of members be increased, the uniform 
price of admission to the annual exhibition, and the distinction being clearly drawn 
between the objects of the Academy as an exhibitional and as an educational body, 
his Excellency fully concurs, but he would witness with regret the total or im- 
mediate withdrawal of the annual grant of 300/., which, since 1832 has been 
enjoyed by the Academy. It is to be observed, that in its earlier years the institu- 
tion appears to have sufficiently fulfilled its functions, and to have realized, all the 
reasonable expectations of its founders, and that the failure of the exhibition as a 
source of income was coeval with the period of famine and general distress in 
Ireland, and, with the experiment of cheap admissions which, though that step can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than a liberal effort to diffuse the knowledge and 
enjoyment of art among the humble classes, appears to have been, in a financial 
point of view, certainly unsuccessful. 

Feeling the necessity of encouraging the higher classes of art in Ireland, his 
Excellency would have been prepared even to recommend an increase of the annual 
grant to 500 /., coupling the recommendation with annual inspection and report 
by the Department of Science and Art, as an experiment, rather than the with- 
drawal of the grant altogether. 

On 
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Qn the whole, his Excellency is disposed to recommend that the exhibitional 
and educational branches be kept distinct as to funds, the former to look for 
support to the proceeds of the annual exhibitions, and the latter (the schools) to 
be supported by the grant, no salaries being paid from it except to the persons 
employed in instruction and in premiums or other mode of encouragement, the 
>>rant to remain as to its present amount, and the Academy visited and reported on 
annually for a few years, till the experiment has been fully and fairly tried, when 
the Parliamentary aid may be either wholly withdrawn, or continued, or even 
increased if such should seem then desirable. 

I have, &c. 

Henry Cole, Esq., c. b., (signed) Thos.A. Larcom. 

&c. &c. &c. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 15 March 1858. 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to transmit to you, to be laid before the 
President and members of the Royal Hibernian Academy, the enclosed copy of 
Mr. Macleod’s report upon that institution. 

Before coming to a conclusion upon the important questions raised by the report, 
his Excellency is desirous of knowing whether, or to what extent, in the event of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury being disposed to consent to 
lay before Parliament a vote for the annual grant which has for several years been 
made to the Academy ; the Academy is, on its part, prepared to agree to such 
alterations in its charter, and to make such changes in the. bye-laws and practice of 
the Academy, as may be necessary to carry out the whole or any part of the recom- 
mendation contained in the report. 

I am to request the earliest attention of the Academy, to the subject, that the 
estimate for Parliament may not be delayed. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary, Royal Hibernian Academy, (signed) Thus. A. Larcom. 
&c. &c. &c. 



Colonel Larcom to 
the Secretary of 
the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, 

15 March 1858. 




Sir, Royal Hibernian Academy, 24 March 1858. 

I am directed by the Royal Hibernian Academy, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter accompanied by Mr. Macleod’s report, and to state for the information 
of his Excellency that the Academy will give their immediate attention to the 
careful consideration of the subject of that report, with a view to meet the wishes 
of Government, relative to certain suggestions affecting the present constitution 
and position of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

1 am further directed to express their hopes that the delay consequent upon the 
length of the report may not interfere with the proposal of the Parliamentary 
grant. 

I have, &c. 

Colonel Larcom, (signed) B. Mulrcnin, r.h.a., Secretary. 

&c., &c. &c. 



B. Mulrenin, Esq. 
to Colonel Lar- 
com, 

24 March 1858. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 25 March 1858. Colonel Larcom to 

With reference to your letter of the 24th instant, I am directed by the Lord B. Mulrenin, Esq., 
Lieutenant, to acquaint you for the information of the president and members of 2 5 March 1858. 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, that his Excellency cannot recommend the proposal 
of the annual Parliamentary grant till their reply to Mr. Macleod’s report has 
been received and considered. 

! I am, &c. 

B. Mulrenin, Esq., (signed) Thomas A. Larcom. 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 
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B. Mulrenin, Esq. 
to Colonel Larcoro, 
i£ April 1858. 



Observations on 
Mr. Macleod’s 
Report. 



To His Excellency the Right Honourable Archibald , Earl of Eglinton and Winton, 
Lord Lieutenant, &c., &c. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We the undersigned Members of the Royal Hibernian Academy deem it our 
duty under the present circumstances in which the institution is placed, to lay 
before your Excellency the following statement : 

We are aware that by your Excellency’s command a copy of the report upon 
the affairs and management of the Royal Hibernian Academy drawn up by Mr. 
Macleod for the information of Government, has been transmitted to the Academy 
for the perusal and opinion of its members, but from recent acts of certain of 
those members, the legality or propriety of which we cannot admit, we feel coerced 
to absent ourselves from meetings of the body called by those parties ; even 
if we did attend, it would be at the risk of receiving personal insult and violence. 

We have also been informed, and have reason to believe, that other members 
abstain from attending the meetings, although not actuated perhaps by precisely 
similar motives to these which debar us. J 

We know that out of the fourteen members who constitute the Academy, one is 
permanently resident in a foreign country, and of those who assemble at the 
Academy, one we believe is not a legally elected member. 

Your Excellency deeming it improper to send a copy of the report to any section 
into which the Academy may be unfortunately divided, and from the circumstances 
above detailed we being precluded from seeing the report at the Academy, must 
remain wholly ignorant of its purport, although as the members who sought for the 
inquiry, we feel entitled to know its results, nevertheless, we yield to your 
Excellency’s decision ; but we respectfully submit that if an opinion adverse to 
any reform of the institution is expressed by those parties who now engross its 
management, it cannot be held as embodying the opinion of the Academy, as, 
should a division take place amongst the moiety or more who may vote, out- 
votes which are excluded, might altogether reverse the decision. 

Apologizing for thus trespassing on your Excellency’s valuable time, to which 
we are reluctantly impelled by a sense of public duty ; yet we gladly take this 
opportunity to express our hearty concurrence in the expressions of loyalty to our 
Queen and congratulation to your Excellency contained in the address presented 
as from the Royal Hibernian Academy, and to state our unfeigned regret that we 
were prevented by the circumstances we have already stated, from joining with the 
other members on the occasion of its presentation. 



Dublin, 3 April 1858. 



(signed) Martin Cregan. 

M. Angelo Hayes, r. h. a. 
Joseph A. Kirk, r. h. a. 



Sh, . Royal Hibernian Academy, 12 April 1858. 

Hr direction of the Academy I have the honour to send you the accompanying 
observations on Mr. Macleod’s report, as also a memorial to his Excellency,' and 
other documents, containing necessary information on the subject, for his 
Excellency’s information. 

I am, &c. 

Colonel Larcom, Dublin Castle. (signed) B. Mulrenin, Secretary. 



Observations upon Mr. Macleod’s Report to Lord Granville on the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, adopted at a Meeting of the Academy held on Saturday 
the 10th day of April 1858. J 

Mr. Macleod’s Report naturally divides itself under five heads, viz. : 

1. A brief history of the origin, foundation and working of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, down to the period of his visit in November 1857. 

2 ' Observations on the failure of the Academy as to the successful fulfilment of 
the objects of its incorporation, the supposed causes thereof, and suggestions as to 
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the removal of those causes, including the consideration of an extension of the 
number of members, the management of exhibitions, and the establishment of an 
art union. 

3. The question of a public grant, as heretofore enjoyed by the Academy, the 
object of Parliament in making the grant originally, the advantage or disadvantage 
of such a grant, its effect , upon the energies of the members, its strict relation to 
the schools. 

4. The schools ; their possible efficiency ; the amount of grant necessary to work 
them ; their past results. 

5. A suggestion for the transference of the schools of the Academy to the Royal 
Dublin Society, in the event of Government not deeming it advisable to maintain 
them under the Academy at the public expense. 



Mr. Macleod’s necessarily brief account of the origin of the Academy requires 
but little comment. Exhibitions were held in Dublin so early as 1763, and sub- 
sequently, when the artists associated together, the Irish Parliament recognised 
the importance of their exertions by a grant of 5007 in aid of funds, which had 
accrued from receipts of exhibitions, to erect suitable exhibition buildings ; the 
grant, however, was not, as Mr. Macleod supposes, annual. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy obtained its charter in 1823, incorporating it 
“ for the improvement of painting, sculpture, and architecture.” The cost of that 
charter was defrayed by the Royal Irish Institution, a body then existing for the 
promotion of art by the exhibition of works by the old masters, and, as stated by 
Mr. Macleod, the Academy was endowed by Mr. Johnston with a suitable man- 
sion, affording two exhibition rooms, with council room, secretary’s office, keeper’s 
and porter’s apartments. The absence, however, of a suitable gallery, for a col- 
lection of antique casts was felt, and Mrs. Johnston, in 1830, most liberally carried 
out the intention of her husband, by erecting at- her own cost a suitable buildin°- 
adjacent to the premises of the Academy, and leasing them to the institution at a 
nominal rent ; she likewise bestowed upon them a very fine cast of the Laocoon. 

There is an error in stating that the Academy was able to carry out its objects 
of instruction by schools and occasional lectures, by means of the gratuitous ser- 
vices of professors, visitors, and of its officers immediately after its establishment. 
In fact, it seems to have been found from the starting, impossible to work the 
institution without extraneous aid, for the exhibitions barely paid their expenses ; 
hence the application for a grant ; gratuitous services were then, and have always 
been most zealously given by the members ; but the necessity of some fixed rate 
of remuneration became so obvious, that the first apportionment of the grant was 
to pay a very small sum, 307 annually to the secretary. Lectures were never 
delivered in the Academy until long subsequent to the grant, and then without 
remuneration to the lecturers. 

Mr. Macleod traces fairly enough the difficulties which the Academy has had to 
contend against from public apathy and consequent want of funds, and has truly 
stated the immediate connexion between its success during some years, and that 
of the Royal Irish Art Union ; a perfect sympathy of success and difficulties. As, 
however, in addition to. the falling off of exhibition receipts, the payment of officers’ 
salaries has been charged as a cause of financial embarrassment, as it has been 
sought elsewhere to make such payments a charge of mismanagement; and as 
Mr. Macleod refers to these salaries as in contravention ,of the Treasury Minutes, 
a short explanation is thought necessary here. 

Referring to the first year of prosperous exhibition, 1.841, Mr. Macleod remarks : 
“ The increased funds, however, thus placed at the disposal of the Academy were 
not suffered to accumulate, for in the first year of the success it was resolved to 
pay salaries to the officers, and allowances to the visitors; and although these 
payments were small, they were somewhat numerous, and nearly if not wholly 
i absorbed the profits.” The Academy is here incidentally blamedfor not suffering 
its funds to accumulate ; the answer is, that receiving a public grant, the members 
.’conceived they had no right to accumulate a surplus fund, at least until the fullest 
measure of efficiency, in fulfilment of the objects of their incorporation, had been 
attained ; and in no year of their operations did the funds at their command reach 
an adequate sum. In the charter of the Scottish Academy, there is a provision 
for such a rest fund ; there is none in that of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
However, in the years of success, /the extra funds will ;be found to have been 
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mainly directed towards the system of instruction and the facilities for study. 
Casts, books, and pictures were thus acquired, and very extensive alterations 
made in the Academy by new roofing the exhibition rooms, and thus materially 
improving the mode of lighting. Almost all the salaries first paid in 1841, 
together with the allowance to the visitors, were in the direction of efficient 
education. The keeper, then first paid 28 l. per annum, was master of the antique 
school, and very large demands were made upon his time. The librarian, then 
first paid 20 /. per annum, was bound to attend 40 days in the year in the library, 
during several hours, and generally direct the studies of the students. The 
secretary’s and treasurer’s duties had become very heavy, and the Academy 
deemed moderate fixed salaries the only guarantee for permanent efficiency. 

It is quite true, that when thus in 1841 increasing the secretary’s salary, and 
making new salaries, the Academy overlooked a circular received in 1838 or 1839 
from the Treasury, precluding all institutions receiving public grants from allotting 
new salaries without previous sanction, and when written to by the Lords of the 
Treasury, this error or oversight was frankly admitted. The extract from the 
Treasury Minute, as quoted by Mr. Macleod, which was forwarded at the time by 
the Lord Lieutenant to the Academy, only allows these payments on the grounds 
that they shall have been paid out of independent income ; but subsequently, when 
the Estimates were forwarded for the year 1844-45, including this fixed scale of 
salaries, and accompanied, at the, wish of the Lord Lieutenant, by a special report 
as to the past history of the Academy, the following communication from his 
Excellency was understood by the Academy to ratify the salaries so fixed, but to 
preclude further increase without sanction. 

“ Sir, “ Dublin Castle, 1 February 1844. 

“ With reference to your letter of the 14th ultimo, I am directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to acquaint you, for the information of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
that a communication has been received from the Lords of the Treasury, stating 
that their Lordships will not object to propose to Parliament to continue the grant 
of 300 l. for the present year to that institution ; but they desire that it may be 
distinctly understood that they cannot approve of the application of grants made 
for the support of the scientific institutions in Dublin to the increase of the 
salaries of the persons employed. 

“ I am, &c. 

(signed) “ E. Lucas.” 

It is further to be observed, that the Academy, in its annual reports and 
estimates furnished to the Treasury, exhibiting fully its difficulties as they 
increased, and rendering, through the Audit Office, annually, nay monthly, its 
account of income and expenditure, conceived that it acquitted itself faithfully of 
its duty, as regarded the expenditure of the funds at its .control, and that within 
the limit of salaries and other allowances, as laid down and paid for years, the 
funds derivable from whatever sources were subject to its discretion. 

It would be useless further to argue whether the Academy had exercised that 
discretion to the best advantage ; but, injustice t.o the managers of the institution, 
it is right to record how entirely they believed themselves responsible for the 
expenditure and liable to rebuke, even to forfeiture of the grant, if that expendi- 
ture seemed to the Treasury to be improper. It is right also to add, that on every 
occasion of any new or unusual payment appearing in the monthly return of 
account, the order of council, or other academic authority for such payment, has 
been demanded by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 

As to the continued payments of these salaries whilst the Academy was actually 
in debt, Mr. Macleod is quite right in believing that the government were 
“ trusting to future improvement they did not conceive that the best way to 
retrieve the circumstances of the institution was to stop these very inadequate 
payments for valuable services ; they rather depended upon earnest exertion for 
good exhibitions which would pay, and renewed urgency upon the Government as 
to the smallness of the grant, which had been always deemed inadequate to the 
requirements of a national institution. When, in 1853, the efforts in both direc- 
tions had evidently failed, the officers of the Academy voluntarily agreed to 
withhold their claim for salaries until the external debts of the Academy should 
have been paid off. 

Mr. Macleod writes, “ In 1853 there was no exhibition,” perhaps this is a 
clerical error (1853 instead of 1855) for there were exhibitions in 1853 and 1854, 

but 
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but none in 1855. During all this period, until nearly the close of 1855, the most 
perfect unanimity of action prevailed among the members of the Academy in their 
efforts to retrieve its position. A memorial was forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant, 

Earl St. Germans, setting forth the difficulties of the Academy, and praying an 
increase of the annual grant of a specific sum of 500 1. to pay off the outstanding 
liabilities ; and subsequently an interview was had with his Excellency’s successor, 
the Earl of Carlisle, who most kindly entered upon the question, and promised his 
best aid and recommendation of the Academy’s claim. 

It was at this period, when the report for 1855-56 came to be proposed, that a 
very marked difference of opinion developed itself in the Academy on the subject 
of the rates of admission to the annual exhibition. 

It is notorious that a majority of the Academy opposed the admission on the 
penny system, and accordingly that system was for the ensuing season discontinued ; 
but it would be erroneous to infer, as would be natural to deduce from Mr. Macleod’s 
statement, that mere differences of opinion led to the dissensions which unfortu- 
nately divided the body ; nor could it serve any important object to enter here 
upon the details of these transactions ; but in justice to the large majority of the 
Academy who felt constrained to take the extreme course of removing an officer 
from office, and ultimately of depriving him of his membership, it will be right to 
submit to the Lord Lieutenant the case laid before eminent counsel, embodying 
all the facts, accompanied by copies of the charter and bye-laws, with copies of 
correspondence. Counsel’s opinion fully justifies the course taken. 

These documents were submitted to Mr. Macleod, who expressed his opinion 
that the case was “ clearly and impartially stated,” and although he has properly 
abstained from the expression of any opinion upon the question of personal 
“ differences,” he has sufficiently strongly shown the immediate injurious result of 
the disorganization prevailing during the period that the books, keys, seals, &c. of 
the Academy were held back by the ex-secretary ; and Mr. Macleod is mistaken 
in believing that the property of the Academy was withheld fo/ the purpose of 
being given up to him ; the detention of these documents was long anterior to any 
application for inquiry, and in spite of repeated demands on the part of the 
Academy for their restoration. The necessity under which the Academy found itself 
anterior to Mr. Macleod’s visit, of taking legal opinion as regards the minute books, 
and in order to compel the President, as trustee, to sign cheques, establishes 
this fact. 

As to the memorial addressed to both Houses of Parliament, signed by the 
acknowledged President, it was never submitted in any shape to the Academy, and 
was not therefore an official document at all, although the memorial to the House 
of Commons is published as official in the Parliamentary Papers, and purports to 
bear the seal of the Academy, then illegally withheld from the institution by the 
ex-secretary. The Academy felt called upon to disavow it as official, or in any way 
emanating from their body, on the occasion of Mr. Macleod’s visit, whilst they 
expressed the greatest readiness to afford him all information he could require. 

Under the second division of Mr. Macleod’s report, the most _ . 

important subject for consideration is as to the enlargement of the Otelrviion? on Se 

Academy. It will not be matter of surprise that this has been a failure of the Academy in fulfilling 
question mooted in the Academy itself for years past, nor that it had the objects of its incorporation ; the 
of course its advocates and opponents. The necessity of such an t 7 0 ns°as ^'theb remo ° f 'i ^ sugges " 
enlargement has been long manifest to many members ; whilst to eir iemova • 

others the danger of any change in a chartered body, the transitional state of art 
in the country, and consequent migration of artistic talent, have furnished sufficient 
grounds for adhering to the status quo. 

The present members of the Academy have, however, given their maturest 
consideration to this question, and are happily almost unanimous in giving their 
most cordial assent to the suggested re-constitution of the institution. Standing 
as it were as trustees for the fulfilment of the objects of their charter, they believe 
these objects can be better carried out by an extension of number ; but at the 
same time they are conscious of a responsibility which would require that the 
details of the re-constitution should be most carefully considered. They are pre- 
pared to agree to an extension of their number to at least the number suggested, 
by Mr. Macleod. 

They conceive that the recognition of the Crown, through the Lord Lieutenant, 
in the election of members would be most important. 

294. C They 
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They do not conceive that the plan proposed for the election of associates 
would he practical or satisfactory. The contributors to the exhibition would 
they apprehend form a constituency very difficult to assemble for any purpose of 
election. 

The number of the council should of course be increased, and eight, with a 
quorum of five, seems a proper proportion. 

They approve of the enforcement of the presentation of a diploma work. 

The remodelling of the bye-laws has been long felt as most necessary, and the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant to any new code would of course be desired. 

In all Mr. Macleod’s. views as regards the necessary connexion between the 
prosperity of the Academy’s exhibitions and a prosperous Art Union, the Academy 
fully concurs, and its members look to the establishment of one upon a broad 
and firm basis as the best guarantee for the advancement of art in Ireland. 

The acknowledged failure as to paying receipts of exhibition are to some extent 
traced so far by Mr. Macleod to their true causes ; the unfortunate results of 
famine unparalleled in its extent, and the consequent failure of the Art Union. 
Beyond all was the difficulty henceforth experienced by the Academy in making 
its exhibitions, even at great cost for carriage of works of art, sufficiently attractive. 
There was no market, therefore the supply diminished. 

Four minor causes are pointed out in Mr. Macleod’s report as tending to the 
same result ; namely, want of punctuality in opening the exhibition ; non-contri- 
bution of works by members ; dissatisfaction with the hanging committee ; changes 
in prices of admission. 

No one will contest the importance of a fixed day for opening. The fluctua- 
tions have, however, been traceable to the difficulties of obtaining the necessary 
supply. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the non-contribution of members, whilst 
of course such contribution should be exacted as far as possible. Even supposing 
the body extended to 34, an average of three works from each member would 
give but 102 works. In .. all academy exhibitions, the great bulk of contribu- 
tions comes from outside the Academy. It is even so in London, to an enormous 
extent. 

Dissatisfaction with hanging committees is so universal a result of having a com- 
mittee at all, that it would be difficult to see how it particularly affects the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. It does not seem that Mr. Macleod’s suggestion on this 
point would lead to anything more satisfactory. 

The fourth cause assigned, “ much uncertainty in the rate of charge of admission,” 
involves a question open to much controversy. In point of fact, there has been no 
uncertainty as to the rate of admission since the opening of the Academy for nine 
days at the close of the season in 1845 at the rate of one penny, until the exhibi- 
tion of 1 856, when the penny system was stopped. The only uncertainty was as to 
the duration of the shilling or penny period ; and to many members of the Academy 
it has long seemed desirable to combine these systems in proper adjustment 
throughout the season. In its annual report the Academy undertook to digest 
such a plan for the ensuing exhibition. 

Much difference of opinion has existed, and still exists, amongst the members on 
this very point, and it may be that the advocates of either side attach undue value 
to their views ; but it is clear that in throwing open their exhibition to the masses 
during a period of each season, the Academy adopted a system in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. The example has been followed, and a similar system has 
been carried out in Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool ever since, and in 
the last report of the council of the Scottish Academy, the following paragraph 
refers to the successful working of the principle : “ The evening exhibitions at 
reduced rates of admission continue to prove progressively attractive to those 
classes shut up to business during the day.” 

It appears to the Academy that no agreement can be fairly based upon the 
exhibition of 1856. On the stopping of the penny system in spite of full adver- 
tisement to the contrary, the public may have expected that it would be open 
for some time at a reduced rate. In all such sudden changes reaction will take 
place, and the advocates of the penny system would not be justified in pointing 
to any failure of receipts as demonstrative of the principle. However,, it is cer- 
tain that with the best exhibition held for many years, open at the best season, 
and for a much longer period than the exhibitions had ever been open at the 

shilling 
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shilling rate, the pecuniary results were the lowest had for many years. The 
figures of the last three years will suffice to quote here : 

£. s. d. 

1853 - - - - 267 17 8 

1854 - 313 17 10 

1856 - - - - 207 2 6 



From Mr. Macleod’s views as to a public grant as expressed in 
the third division of his report, the Academy is forced to express its 
entire dissent. His premises are threefold : 

1. That “ the grant of public money which the Academy has 
enjoyed for. the last 25 years, does not appear essential to the 
existence or prosperity of the institution, and falls rather to be 
considered in connexion with its schools.” 



Section 3. Mr. Maclcod’s Report, 
pp. 18 to 22. The public grant en- 
joyed by the Academy ; the object 
of Parliament in making it; the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of such % 
grant; its effects on the energies of 
the members, and relation to the 
schools. 



2. “ As regards this particular grant, I believe it was from the first intended to 
be exceptional and temporary.” 

3. “ That the grant may in this case have had the prejudicial effect of relaxing 
exertion.” 



As to the first position, it is difficult to conceive under all the adverse circum- 
stances already related by Mr. Macleod himself, how the Academy could have 
existed without a grant of public money, nor has the Academy ever entertained 
any distinction between its general prosperity and that of its schools. It is true 
its chief claim for public support rests upon its educational functions, but the grant 
has been always looked upon as a means of general efficiency in the institution, 
and it would be difficult to point to any past expenditure of the Academy that was 
not calculated for this object, and which did not more or less bear on its schools 
as well as its more general objects. The smallness of its funds militated against 
the adoption of a more perfect system in its schools ; those schools offered rather 
the facilities for study than a sufficient system of instruction by professors or 
lectures, and funds were not available for rewards. Mr. Macleod admits indeed 
further on, that it would be too much to say “ that the grant can be considered to 
have exercised an unfavourable influence on the Academy,” and “ it would be 
incorrect to say that the money has been expended without advantage.” 

As to the second position, that the grant was intended to be “exceptional and 
temporary,” it is to be observed that it is in the nature of all Parliamentary grants 
to be liable to finality at the pleasure of Parliament; but the Academy does not 
see why in this case the grant should be considered exceptional. The munificent 
endowment of it by an individual, its enjoyment of a Royal charter, its incorpo- 
ration for public objects, only seem to place it on the same ground of similar 
institutions, which, in proportion to the means they possess for carrying out public 
objects, are admitted to have a claim for public aid, and certainly both by the 
country and the Academy, the grant in question has always been regarded as a 
permanent recognition of a public institution, which had been nobly endowed with 
a house and other valuable property by individuals. 

The Treasury correspondence referred to here by Mr. Macleod, under date 
November 1843, is that to which reference has been already made, and which 
was closed by the letter of Mr. Lucas, bearing date 1st February 1844, previously 
quoted. 

The third premise, “that the grant may in this case have had the prejudicial 
effect of relaxing exertion,” is a position scarcely consistent with the previous 
admission, that the money had not been expended without advantage. In fact the 
grant was too small in any way to relax exertion, as it was equally inadequate to 
remunerate professional men for the devotion of their time. Few institutions can 
point to a greater amount of continuous unpaid service and energy on the part of 
its members. There is little or no analogy between its position and similar 
institutions in the sister countries, having regard to the difference in wealth and 
the demand for works of art. The absence of that demand has marred the best 
exertions of the Academy. 

The Academy must equally dissent from Mr. Macleod’s conclusion on this 
question of a public grant, as from his premises he says, ‘ ‘ I cannot avoid coming 
to the conclusion that the Royal Hibernian Academy forms no exception to the 
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general rule, that it is inexpedient to entrust the expenditure of public money to 
any body of men without direct responsibility and immediate Government control.” 

Mr. Macleod does not accuse the Academy of having misspent the money, he 
admits that it has not been spent “ without advantage,” and therefore it is difficult 
to understand such a conclusion as the foregone. 

It has already been shown how completely and directly responsible the Academy 
is for the expenditure of every farthing of its funds, and it would seem to be as 
fully under control as regards expenditure as any other public body enjoying a 
public grant in aid. If inefficiency, with the means at its disposal, can be proved 
against the Academy, it ought to be made more efficient ; but if it has been 
inefficient from inadequate means, these means should be increased so as to secure 
efficient operation. 

■ Section 4, pp. 22 to a6 of Mr. Mac- It is with a view to their efficient operation that the Academy 
leod’s Report. The schools; their most cordially concurs in Mr. Macleod’s suggestions as to the 
grant ne< r essai 7 schools ; and in the annual report already forwarded to the Lord 
r em ’ eir past re,,u ts ’ Lieutenant the estimates are based upon a similar scale of expen- 
diture to. that suggested by him, and a grant of 500 l. has been deemed sufficient 
to insure a good and active school of the living model the antique, and a paintino- 
school, duly superintended by visitors elected essentially for their fitness for those 
special objects. 

In remodelling the schools, as in reorganizing the Academy, details should be 
matters of most careful consideration; but, inasmuch as Mr. Macleod raises a 
point as to the probable number of students, or, in other words, the probable 
returns for a given expenditure, it is necessary to dwell somewhat upon past 
operations. 

Mr. Macleod, during his stay in Dublin, felt it his duty to make inquiries as to 
the working of the Academy from many sources besides the Academy itself, and he 
therefore must have obtained full information from parties hostile as well as 
friendly to the institution ; with reference to the attendance of students in the 
living model and antique schools, he has been led to believe that the annual 
reports of the Academy “ convey an erroneous impression of the attendance;” 
and, further, he says, “ I was informed that the book in which students entered 
their names had not been kept with any degree of accuracy • I was also 
informed, that any person who liked to present himself was admitted ; so that 
many came who were not advanced enough to derive advantage from the exercise.” 
It is only necessary to observe, that these books have been most accurately kept ; 
that, as the students wrote their own names, any inaccuracy must have told by 
negligence against the number in attendance, not in favour of a false average. 
These books have been preserved for the last 20 years, and are in the library of 
the Academy, available for inspection. During the session of the living model for 
1850-51, the attendance, on several evenings has amounted to 20, and amongst 
those 20 will be found a very high average of persons duly qualified for the study. 
Indeed, on this point of admission to the living model school, the Academy has 
generally been vex-y strict in adhering to the rules laid down as regarded its own 
students; whilst, as exhibiting artists have enjoyed the pxivilege, as such, of free 
admission to the living - model school, many persons may have been found thei - e 
whose performance as draughtsmen might scarcely justify their admission. It 
would be hard and most unjust, however, on the part of the Academy, to exclude 
men from this the chief study of the artist because their peculiar tastes in the adop- 
tion of branches of art, or the circumstance of early struggle, had prevented them 
from acquiring such scholastic power as might be demanded of regular students. 
On this point the books, accurately kept, will be found to be a record not alone 

valuable as to numbers, but as to the quality and class of students, and not only 

will the avei'age of qualified persons assumed by Mr. Macleod be found erroneous 
as regards past operations, but, with a suitably organized system, a very large 
increase on that which he estimates may be anticipated. 

Section 5 , p. 26 to 28 , Mr. Macleod’s ^ rem &ins only to consider Mr. Macleod’s final proposition of 

Report. A suggestion for the trans- transference of the schools of the Academy to the Royal Dublin 

ftrence of the schools to the Royal Society in the event of Government deeming it right to withdraw 
vernniDn^dec^niiig to maintain grant- The Academy can scarcely contemplate the inflic- 

t-ion ot such a wrong, such an implied censure, as the withdrawal 
of the Parliamentary grant from a public institution which has had to coxxtend 

against 
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against such adverse circumstances as the Academy has had, and against which 
no charge of incompetence or malversation has been sustained. If the fac- 
titious memorials for inquiry laid before Parliament are to be regarded as the 
basis of the inquiry held by Mr. Macleod, the Academy would have been entitled 
to an equally public and Parliamentary line of defence, but confident in the 
integrity of intention both as to past management and future operations, the 
Academy did not hesitate to accept the more private inquiry directed by Lord 
Granville. 

The Academy cannot, however; assent to the proposition, that it would be 
for its own or the public good that the grant should cease, and the schools 
be transferred to the Royal Dublin Society. Such a decision, after 25 years’ 
enjoyment of public aid, would be for the Academy a public and undeserved 
disgrace. “ It will not be disputed,” as Mr. Macleod remarks in a previous part 
of his Report, “ that the promotion of the study of the antique, life, and colour, 
form the proper and legitimate functions of an academy for the encouragement of 
the arts.” Neither will it be disputed that the Schools of Design have been 
established for the instruction of art in connexion with manufactures and general 
industry. With whatever beneficial effect schools of design might have been 
conjoined with schools of special fine art, it is quite clear that the engrafting of 
schools for the education of artists in the various pursuits of abstract fine art 
school sof design, in their present accepted sense, would be anomalous, and a depar- 
ture from the avowed principles of government in the establishment of those 
schools. 

It appears that in any case the education of artists must be directed by artists, 
and that the system of instruction by visitors and professors which should prevail 
in an academy is the most likely to produce independent habits of thought and 
practice amongst young artists, and to prevent the mannerism but too frequently 
resulting from the instructions of any one master, however eminent. The very 
fact of the visitors or professors being engaged in daily pursuit or practice of then- 
art is an element of their utility in an academy, whilst their willingness to afford 
occasional instruction is an element of economy ; nor can the useful results of 
bringing together the young artists of the country with the established practitioner, 
which naturally proceed from the academic system, be overlooked. 

The Academy has always wished to establish relations with the schools of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and has opened its principal school, that of the li vino- 
model, to the advanced pupils of the School of Design, on the certificate of the 
head master. A more complete organisation of the schools of the Academy, and 
a perfect and cordial correspondence with the Royal Dublin Society, would, "in the 
opinion of the members, complete the system of art education in Dublin. 

It only remains to remark that, according to the charter of incorporation, the 
educational functions of the Academy are amongst its highest and most imperative. 
According to the lease granted by its munificent donor, Mr. Johnston, the tenure 
is terminable on infraction of that charter or its spirit. It is true the heir of Mr. 
Johnston, in a spirit that seems peculiarly characteristic of the family, has assented 
to grant a new lease on the basis of such modifications of the charter as would 
best, under progressive circumstances, enable the members to carry out the objects 
of incorporation ; but it may be doubted how far he would accede to a change 
which omitted the primal function ; and certainly the Academy would be bound 
in justice to itself, and in gratitude to its benefactors, to seek to carry out in 
their full integrity, under any circumstances, the objects for which they were 
incorporated. 

(signed) George Petrie , ll. d., President. 

B. Mulrenin, r. h.a., Secretary. 



To his Excellency the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland. 

The Memorial of the President and Members of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
Humbly sheweth, 

That memorialists have given their most anxious and mature consideration to 
the Report of Mr. Macleod to Lord Granville on the affairs of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy which was forwarded to them by your Excellency’s di- 
rections. 

2 94- c 3 That 



Memorial of the 
President and 
Members of the 
Itoyal Hibernian 
Academy. 
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That memorialists have embodied, as succinctly as the length and nature of the 
report would permit, their observations and views in reference thereto, and beg 
herewith to submit them to your Excellency with other necessary explanatory 
documents. 

That the members of the Royal Hibernian Academy have, without any personal 
interest, always endeavoured to sustain the institution, even under the most 
adverse circumstances, and have used their best exertions to render it efficient. 
That they are still anxious as ever to carry out in their integrity the important 
objects of their foundation, and are most willing to assent to any well-digested 
modification of their charter, which will be calculated to ensure that result. 

That while recognising to the fullest extent the importance of the schools of the 
Academy, and feeling that the opportunities of education therein afforded gratui- 
tously, to young artists establish a strong claim for public support, memorialists 
cannot coincide with Mr. Macleod’s view that they form the only claim, and that 
they most respectfully submit that the general purposes of promoting and culti- 
vating public taste by exhibition of the works of living artists, stimulating the 
professors of art to improvement, and reacting healthily on the mechanical arts 
and manufactures of the country, entitle an institution, incorporated by Royal 
Charter for those objects, to such aid as may seem to the Government necessary 
for their fulfilment. 

That the grant has always been regarded by the country as a recognition, how- 
ever insufficient, of a national institution, and its withdrawal would not only 
essentially damage the prestige, but memorialists are firmly convinced would, in 
the still depressed state of the fine arts in Ireland, be tantamount to the annihi- 
lation of the Academy, which, through the munificence of private individuals, still 
possesses and offers so many means of effecting public good. 

That, therefore, in the interests of the arts generally, as well as for the good of 
the Academy in particular, your Excellency’s memorialists most respectfully and 
urgently seek the exercise of your high authority and influence to avert the with- 
drawal of the grant, enjoyed now for 25 years, and to obtain the increase thereof 
which memorialists have shown in their annual report would be required, which 
your Excellency’s predecessors have on more than one occasion recommended, and 
which Mr. Macleod has pointed out as necessary for thorough efficiency. 

(signed) George Petrie, ll.d., President. 

B. Mulrenin, r.h.a., Secretary. 



Right Hon. Lord 
Naas to the Secre 
tary of the Royai 
Hibernian Aca- 
demy, 

20 April 1858. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 20 April 1858. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the observations of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, adopted at a meeting of that body on the 10th instant upon the report 
of Mr. Macleod, which have been duly brought under the consideration of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

His Excellency is gratified to learn, that the Academy concurs in the views 
expressed by Mr. Macleod in regard to increasing the number of academicians 
and in the change of the bye-laws, trusting that by these means some of the 
minor points may also be made conformable to the wishes expressed in the report 
adverted to, such as the arrangements and periods of the exhibitions and the 
hanging committee. 

The election of associates is a subject on which it appears to his Excellency 
that the confidence of the public and its interest in the success of the Academy 
will very much depend ; and his Excellency is not without hope, that upon more 
mature consideration, the Academy may be able to assure him that they are dis- 
posed to adopt, to a great extent, the principle advocated by Mr. Macleod. 

His Excellency feels bound, however, to advert to the question of salaries and 
to the rates of admission to the exhibitions. On the former point it appears to 
his Excellency that no salaries ought to be defrayed from the Parliamentary grant, 
except those exclusively connected with the schools ; and I am to request that the 
Academy will state, for the information of his Excellency, whether they are dis- 
posed to concur in this view. 

The adoption of that rule will render the exhibitional branch of the Academy 
dependent on its receipts ; and it becomes eminently important that the question 
of admissions should receive the most careful consideration. His Excellency fully 

recognises 
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recognises the advantage of affording access to the poorer classes, either in the 
manner suggested by Mr. Macleod, or by opening the exhibitions for perhaps one 
evening in a week at a penny, or in such other manner as may by experience be 
found best, and which by bye-laws may be adopted, always provided it be not inju- 
rious to the finances of the Academy. 

The Academy will perceive that provided the Parliamentary grant is devoted to 
the schools, and expended on salaries or on premiums or scholarships connected 
with them, his Excellency is not disposed to press the transfer of the schools to 
the Royal Dublin Society ; but his Excellency considers it necessary that an annual 
inspection be made by the Board of Trade for the information of Parliament ; and 
on this matter as on the other points referred to, I am to request to be informed 
what course the Academy proposes to take. 

I am, &c. 

The Secretary to the (signed) Naas. 

Royal Hibernian Academy. 



My Lord, Royal Hibernian Academy, 3 May 1858. b. Mulrenin, Esq. 

I am directed by the Royal Hibernian Academy to acknowledge the receipt of to the Right Hon. 
your Lordship’s communication, and to state to your Lordship in reply, that the Lo '. d Na “ s > 
Academy will be happy to accept the general proposition of his Excellency regard- 3 May 1 5 ' 
ing the appropriation of the Parliamentary grant to the education purposes of their 
institution, and that on the minor points that remain to be settled, they will 
gladly conform to his Excellency’s views, as far as may be possible, consistently 
with the general interests and character of an academic body. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) B. Mulrenin, 

The Right Hon. Lord Naas, Secretary. 

&c. &c. &c. 



Dublin Castle,! 
19 May 1858./ 



(True copies.) 



THOS. A. LARCOM. 
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